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Preface 


Michael  Rush 

Henry  and  Lois  Foster  Director 


Foreword  and 
Acknowledgments 

Raphaela  Platow 
Chief  Curator 


Peter  Grippe  in  his 
studio  in  Days 
Lumberyard, 
Provincetown,  in  1947 


^rne  of  the  great  rewards  of  a 

university  art  museum  is  the  synergy 
that  can  exist  when  artists  and  scholars 
work  in  tandem  to  advance  knowledge 
of  and  appreciation  for  art.  Peter 
Grippe,  a  noted  artist  and  beloved 
faculty  member,  not  only  enhanced 
the  practice  of  sculpture  in  postwar 
America,  but  also  deeply  affected 
scores  of  students  in  their  art  training 
over  the  years  at  Brandeis.  It  is  our 
privilege  atThe  Rose  Art  Museum  to 
present  this  catalog  in  honor  of  Peter 
Grippe.  I  wish  to  extend  my  enduring 
gratitude  to  Stephanie  Molinard, 
director  of  education,  and  Raphaela 
Platow,  chief  curator,  for  their 
tireless  efforts  to  bring  this  project 
to  completion.  I  also  send  very 
special  thanks  to  Florence  Grippe, 
Peter's  devoted  wife,  and  to 
the  Judith  Rothschild  Foundation. 


wculptor  Peter  Grippe  was  an 

important  faculty  member  in  the  fine 
arts  program  of  Brandeis  University 
from  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the 
newly  founded  department  in  1954.  By 
that  time,  he  was  an  established  figure 
in  the  NewYork  art  scene  and  part 
of  a  group  of  artists  who  were  taking 
an  innovative  approach  to  sculpture. 
Informed  by  the  European  avant- 
garde's  groundbreaking  challenge  to 
historical  artistic  traditions.  Grippe — 
like  Herbert  Ferber,  Ibram  Lassaw, 
Seymor  Lipton,  and  David  Smith, 
among  others — forged  a  new  stylistic 
and  formal  vocabulary  that  reflected 
his  own  personal  and  cultural 
background. 

Grippe  was  an  unusually  prolific 
artist  who  worked  extensively  in  both 
sculpture  and  print  graphics.  He 
moved  swiftly  from  one  idea  to  the 
next,  developing  his  own  casting  and 
sculpting  techniques  along  the  way. 
In  the  early  1940s,  he  created  a 
series  of  sculptures  that  capture  the 
rapid  movement  of  people  in  urban 
spaces  by  employing  negative  space 
to  transform  solid  forms  into  a 
transparent  succession  of  rhythmic 
planes  and  voids. These  works  have  no 
primary  point  of  view  but  unfold  in  the 
round.  Grippe  then  moved  to  sculpture 
inspired  by  classic  literary  works 
and  the  broad  issues  of  sacrifice  and 
destruction,  and  created  a  series  of 
still  lifes  in  bronze,  an  unusual  genre  to 
tackle  in  three  dimensions.  Operating 
within  the  relief  format.  Grippe  infused 


these  works  with  spatial  implications 
that  are  underscored  by  the  interplay 
of  light  created  by  burnishing.  By  the 
early  1960s,  he  experimented  with 
what  could  be  called  automatic 
sculpting,  an  unpremeditated  means  of 
expression  that  the  Surrealists 
employed  to  directly  access  the 
unconscious. The  concept  of 
"automatic  writing"  was  influential  for 
artists  such  as  Jackson  Pollock,  whose 
drip  paintings  can 

be  read  as  automatic  painting.  Grippe 
is  probably  one  of  the  first  sculptors 
to  experiment  with  working  in  a  direct, 
automatic  way.  His  spontaneous, 
energetic  Automatic  Image  clay 
sculptures  were  his  first  abstractions; 
in  the  artist's  words,  they  "break 
motion  into  rhythmically  juxtaposed 
segments  and  into  flickering  planes." 
Anita  Gross  in  her  essay  in  the  current 
publication  gives  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  Grippe's  formative  years  as  a 
sculptor  and  looks  at  key  examples 
of  his  oeuvre  in  detail. 

Grippe  reinvented  his  formal  and 
stylistic  approach  to  sculpture 
throughout  his  lifetime.  He  created 
anthropomorphic  sculptures  and  relief 
structures  in  terra  cotta,  continued  his 
investigation  of  urban  space,  sculpted 
numerous  portraits  of  friends  and 
loved  ones,  and  executed  important 
series  of  bronze  sculptures  that  dealt 
with  the  atrocities  and  human  suffering 


of  war.  He  was  commissioned  to 
produce  outdoor  sculptures  for  various 
institutions  and  purposes.  Grippe's 
techniques  were  traditional  and 
innovative  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
is  important  to  note  that  he  cast  all  his 
objects  himself.  At  a  time  when  artists 
began  to  have  their  sculptures 
manufactured  industrially,  and  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  other  people.  Grippe 
insisted  on  executing  his  works  with 
his  own  hands.  For  this  reason 
his  pieces,  while  often  monumental  in 
their  subject  matter,  hardly  ever 
became  monumental  in  scale.  Later  in 
his  career,  he  built  intriguing,  abstract 
sculptures  with  cut-up  cardboard, 
a  material  used  by  many  current 
sculptors.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
Brandeis  fine  arts  department.  Grippe 
was  instrumental  in  forging  the  identity 
of  the  program,  and  played  a  key 
role  in  outfitting  the  sculpture  studios 
and  the  print  room  facilities.  In  her 
insightful  essay.  Professor  Nancy 
Scott— who  arrived  in  the  department 
as  a  junior  faculty  member  while 
Grippe  was  still  there — brings 
to  life  his  time  at  Brandeis,  his 
commitment  and  vision  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  involvement  with  the  arts 
at  Brandeis  in  general. 

There  are  numerous  individuals  who 
have  been  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  book.  First,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Florence  Grippe,  the  artist's  wife, 
fellow  artist,  and  companion,  for 
her  support  and  commitment.  Working 
with  Ms.  Grippe  was  an  incredibly 
rewarding  experience  and  her 


firsthand  information  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  this 
publication.  We  are  grateful  for  her 
patience,  a  quality  that  every  book 
project  demands,  and  her  willingness 
to  let  us  work  in  the  studio  space 
they  shared  in  Orient  Point,  Long 
Island.  Stephanie  Molinard,  director 
of  education  atThe  Rose,  superbly 
managed  and  edited  this  book.  Chuck 
Dunham,  design  director  at  Brandeis 
University,  has  creatively  designed 
it.  My  deepest  thanks  go  to  Anita  Gross 
and  Nancy  Scott,  whose  insightful 
essays  add  tremendously  to  the 
critical  understanding  of  Peter  Grippe's 
work. The  book  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  substantial 
support  of  the  Judith  Rothschild 
Foundation. 

A  special  component  ofThe  Rose's 
program  is  the  active  engagement  of 
students.  Eliza  Jacobs  (Brandeis  '05) 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  this  publication  and  worked 
diligently  on  the  exhibition  history  and 
bibliography.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  former  Rose  director,  Joseph 
D.  Ketner  II,  who  stewarded  the  early 
phases  of  this  book,  and  Michael  Rush, 
the  current  director,  who  continued 
to  shepherd  the  project  and 
enthusiastically  support  it. 

Peter  Grippe  is  the  first  comprehensive 
publication  of  the  artist's  extensive 
oeuvre,  and  we  hope  it  will  illuminate 
the  many  facets  of  his  work. 


The    Sculpture    of    Peter    Grippe 


Anita  C.  Gross 


^Turing  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
American  sculpture  experienced  an 
awakening  in  both  form  and  content. 
Artists  such  as  Herbert  Ferber, 
Ibram  Lassaw,  Seymour  Lipton,  and 
David  Smith  broke  with  the  sculptural 
traditions  of  the  past  to  forge  a  new 
stylistic  direction. Through  the 
development  of  personal  idioms  and 
an  assimilation  of  the  European  avant- 
garde  movements  of  the  early 
twentieth  century,  a  new  American 
sculpture  was  born. The  works  of  Peter 
Grippe  elucidate  the  principal  concerns 
of  this  new  sculpture. 

Particularly  after  World  War  II,  while 
living  in  New  York  City,  Grippe  turned 
away  from  regionalism  and  social 
realism  to  create  modern,  abstract 
sculptural  forms  that  conflated 
past  artistic  innovations  with  present 
ideologies.  Like  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  European  avant-garde 
developments  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,  including  Cubism,  Futurism, 
Neo-Plasticism,  Constructivism,  and 
Surrealism.  In  1949,  critic  Clement 
Greenberg  declared  the  emergence  of 
a  new  sculpture  released  from  the 


traditional  concerns  of  mass  and 
imitative  representation.^  Sculptors 
such  as  Ferber,  Grippe,  David  Hare, 
Lassaw,  Lipton,  Isamu  Noguchi, 
Theodore  Roszak,  and  Smith  could 
now  "contribute  something  ambitious, 
serious  and  original"  to  the  history 
of  American  sculpture,  paralleling  the 
achievement  of  their  contemporaries 
in  painting,  the  Abstract 
Expressionists.^  During  the  1940s 
and  '50s,  sculpture  favored  raw,  open, 
penetrating  forms  imbued  with 
personalized  vision  and  divorced  from 
the  traditional  methods  of  carving, 
modeling,  and  literal  representation. 

Expressing  an  interest  in  art  at  an  early 
age,  Peter  Grippe  learned  academic 
carving  in  stone  and  wood  at  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  School  (1923-25)  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Buffalo  (1929).  While 
pursuing  this  conventional  training, 
he  was  aware  of  and  excited  by 
the  developments  in  abstract  art. The 
exhibition  American  Abstract  Art,  held 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  in  1935,  and  two  major  shows  of 
advanced  art— Cubism  and  Abstract  Art 
and  Fantastic  Art,  Dada  and  Surrealism— 
presented  by  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  1936,  exposed  the  young  Grippe 
to  a  wide  variety  of  European  avant- 
garde  styles.  Expelled  from  the 
Art  Institute  of  Buffalo  in  1936  for  his 
staunch  backing  of  abstract  art,  he 
immediately  moved  to  New  York  City. 


Grippe  arrived  in  New  York  at  the 
advent  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
exciting  periods  in  American  art. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Abstract  Artists  and,  later  in  the  decade, 
of  the  Club,  an  artists'  discussion 
group  frequented  by  Abstract 
Expressionists  from  the  late  1940s  to 
1955. These  two  organizations,  as  well 
as  others,  had  been  formed  by  the 
young  Americans  who  met  while  either 
working  for  the  federal  government's 
Works  Project  Administration  or 
attending  the  influential  art  school 
founded  by  German-born  Hans 
Hofmann. These  distinctive  groups 
provided  a  forum  for  artists  to  view 
European  and  American  developments 
and  debate  the  ideas  that  circulated 
around  them.  In  addition  to  the 
growing  modern  collections  of  the 
city's  museums,  the  Museum  of  Living 
Art  founded  by  Albert  Gallatin 
and  Peggy  Guggenheim's  Art  of  This 
Century  were  new  venues  for  the 
firsthand  examination  of  the  abstract. 
Cubist,  and  Surrealist  works  of 
Europeans  such  as  Piet  Mondrian, 
Andre  Breton,  Fernand  Leger,  Jacques 
Lipchitz,  Max  Ernst,  and  Josef  Albers. 


By  the  early  1940s,  Grippe  was 
immersed  in  the  New  York  milieu.  Like 
Smith,  Lassaw,  and  Hare,  he  sought 
sources  of  inspiration  in  the  modern 
city,  primitive  art,  classical  literature 
and  mythology,  and  the  work  of  exiled 
European  artists.  Grippe  dedicated 
himself  to  the  creation  of  primarily 
abstract  forms  in  sculpture  that 
conveyed  a  sense  of  movement  and 
transparency.  As  he  stated;  "Movement 
not  in  a  literal  sense,  but  movement 
architecturally— to  achieve  a  four- 
dimensional  concept  in  the  round, 
and  with  transparency  and  flatness  to 
release  the  sculpture  from  its 
gravitational  force."^  He  strove  to 
broaden  the  possibilities  of  sculpture 
by  creating  abstracted,  environmental 
pieces  containing  figurative  references 
and  architectural  elements. 

During  this  period,  many  young 
American  sculptors  were 
experimenting  with  welding 
techniques  to  achieve  more  open, 
gestural  forms  than  had  been 
conceived  previously.  In  contrast,  the 
majority  of  Grippe's  sculptural  oeuvre 
is  in  the  traditional  materials  of  terra 
cotta  and  bronze. The  works 
nevertheless  convey  the  vitality  and 
the  rhythmic  effect  of  alternating  voids 
and  solids  that  his  fellow  sculptors 
expressed  in  other  media.  Although 
many  of  his  peers  were  creating  works 


of  enormous  size,  Grippe's  sculptures 
did  not  usually  exceed  three  or 
four  feet  in  overall  dimension.  Despite 
the  modesty  of  its  size,  much  of  his 
sculpture  exudes  a  powerful,  and  often 
monumental,  sense  of  scale. 

In  his  earliest  sculptural  forms.  Grippe 
used  geometric  elements  and 
juxtaposed  planes  in  the  manner 
of  Cubism. The  preference  for  the  relief 
format  over  freestanding  sculptural 
form,  influenced  as  well  by  Futurism 
and  Neo-Plasticism,  remained 
dominant  throughout  his  career. The 
combination  of  the  two-dimensional, 
pictorial  qualities  of  relief  and 
Grippe's  desire  to  portray  continuous 
movement  within  real  space  makes  the 
experience  of  his  sculpture  both  spatial 
and  temporal.  Not  only  does  he 
suggest  movement  within  the  object 
through  the  careful  rendering  of 
his  forms,  but  the  space  around  the 
object  also  becomes  activated 
by  the  movement  of  the  spectator. 
Assemblage,  although  used  somewhat 
sparingly  by  Grippe,  became  an 
expressive  device  in  a  few  of  his 
sculptural  works. 

Whereas  most  sculpture  prior  to  the 
early  twentieth  century  had  been 
concerned  primarily  with  mass. 
Cubism  opened  the  door  for  sculptors 


to  display  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  an  object  simultaneously.  Early 
in  his  career,  the  penetration 
of  solid  volumes  and  an  awareness 
of  the  significance  of  negative  space 
emerged  as  important  aspects 
of  Grippe's  sculpture.  In  her  Passages 
of  Modern  Sculpture,  art  historian 
and  critic  Rosalind  Krauss  proposes 
that  the  constructivist  aesthetic 
is  established  by  the  reliance  on  a 
"thematic  center  or  core  which 
guarantees  to  all  facets  of  the  work 
the  appearance  of  logical  derivations."" 
In  other  words,  the  spine  of  the 
work  generates  its  external  shape. The 
varying  sides  of  the  sculptural  form 
meld  to  become  a  continuum  of  facets 
radiating  about  the  structural  center. 
By  virtue  of  the  existence  of  a  core,  the 
object  is  fully  accessible  to  the 
viewer.  Grippe  was  aware  of  the  formal 
innovations  of  the  Constructivist 
sculptors  and  his  work  often  appears 
to  be  directly  inspired  by  their  spatial 
concerns.  Much  of  his  sculpture, 
though,  departs  from  their 
freestanding  forms  and  use  of 
modern  materials.  However,  the 
work  of  the  Russian  Constructivists 
specifically  — which  his  sculpture 
alternately  follows  and  diverges 
from  — provided  him  with  an  enduring 
foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  personalized  sculptural  format. 


Disillusionment  with  the  modern 
world  — resulting  from  the  irrational, 
catastrophic  horrors  of  two  world  wars 
and  a  universal  fear  for  the  future- 
dominated  American  thought  during 
the  1940s  and  '50s.  Not  surprisingly, 
American  artists  echoed  these 
sentiments  by  turning  inward  to  find 
inspiration  and  "asserting  the  need 
for  universal  truths.""  Automatism,  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  characteristics 
of  Surrealism,  was  used  as  a  way  to 
link  the  expressions  of  earlier  cultures 
with  those  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  1950s  and  '60s,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  his  European  precursors, 
Grippe  used  the  technique  to  directly 
access  the  unconscious  mind. 
This  resulted  in  a  quick  method  of 
sculpting  clay  that  limited  the  time 
for  artistic  contemplation,  and  instead 
encouraged  spontaneous  activity. 
Further,  through  awareness  of 
the  subconscious,  the  artist  hoped 
to  convey  in  his  sculpture  universal 
concerns  of  man's  relationship  to  man 
and  to  his  environment. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  Grippe 
accepted  a  teaching  position  in 
sculpture  at  Black  Mountain  College  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  worked  with 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Buckminster  Fuller, 
Merce  Cunningham,  Beaumont 
Newhall,  and  Albers,  many  of  whom 
became  personal  and  professional 
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friends-^This  led  to  an  appointment 
in  1949  in  the  architecture  department 
at  Pratt  Institute  in  New  York,  where 
he  taught  drawing  and  design  and, 
in  1951,  a  position  at  Smith  College 
in  Massachusetts.  At  this  time.  Grippe 
was  also  active  as  a  print  instructor 
at  Stanley  William  Hayter's  Atelier  17 
in  New  York.  When  Hayter  decided 
to  return  to  Europe,  Grippe  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  facility, 
which  he  retained  until  1954.  In  1953, 
Grippe  accepted  a  teaching  position 
at  Brandeis  University  and  remained 
a  member  of  the  faculty  until  1980. 

Grippe's  first  solo  show  took  place 
in  1942  at  the  Orrefors  Gallery  in 
NewYork. Throughout  the  1940s  and 
'50s,  his  sculpture  was  exhibited 
regularly  at  galleries  and  museums 
in  NewYork.  His  works  were  acquired 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  theToledo 
Museum,  and  theTel  Aviv  Museum, 
among  others. 

Early  Works:  1935-41 

Grippe  turned  away  from 
representational  methods  of  sculpting 
as  early  as  1935,  the  year  he  made 
the  small  terra-cotta  Woman  Sweeping 
(ill.  p.  28),  which  clearly  reflects 
his  awareness  of  both  Cubism  and 
Futurism. The  work  is  an  amalgam 
of  geometric  shapes  that  impart  energy 
to  the  figure.  One  can  almost  perceive 


the  movement  of  the  broom 
sweeping  the  ground  and  the  woman's 
arms  swinging  in  the  air.  Grippe 
has  rendered  the  action  by  fusing 
depictions  of  the  forms  at  different 
points  in  space  reflecting  different 
moments  in  time,  to  form  a  continuum 
of  masses  and  voids.  As  in  Umberto 
Boccioni's  Unique  Forms  of  Continuity 
in  Space  of  1913  (The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  NewYork),  likewise 
influenced  by  the  Cubists,  Grippe 
achieves  dynamism  and  force 
by  integrating  the  void  into  the  solids 
around  it. 

A  similar  use  of  Cubist  and  Futurist 
devices  can  be  seen  in  Man  with 
l-lammero1 1941  (ill.  p.  29).  Grippe  has 
again  dissected  the  unified  figurative 
form  in  a  Cubist  manner,  translating 
it  into  a  series  of  abstract  planes  and 
shapes.  Dynamism  is  achieved  through 
a  continuous  series  of  sequential 
glimpses  of  the  hammer  swinging 
decisively  through  the  air.  Grippe 
further  accentuates  movement  in  the 
rhythms  of  a  richly  detailed  surface  of 
deep  and  shallow  crevices.  As  in 
Woman  Sweeping,  by  penetrating  solid 
form  the  sculptor  construes  the  figure 
as  a  disjunctive  and  nonstatic  entity 
whose  inner  vibrating  force  transforms 
it  into  a  sculpture  in  movement. 


Architectural  Environments  of 
Movement 

The  concept  of  movement  that  became 
a  primary  element  of  Grippe's 
sculptural  language  was  originally 
inspired  by  an  East  Indian  sculpture  he 
saw  at  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
in  Buffalo.  "Here,"  according  to  Grippe, 

"was  a  sculpture  that  was  not  static 
and  two-dimensional  like  the  sculpture 
I  was  familiar  with."'  Intrigued  by  the 

"effect  of  simultaneous  movement  of 
shifting  parts,"^  he  expressed  this  new 
awareness  in  a  series  of  terra-cotta 
works  known  as  the  City.  Completed  in 
1942,  Tlie  C/fy/ (fig.1)  is  a  group  of  terra- 
cotta slabs  located  in  the  center  of 
an  environmental  platform  highlighted 
in  relief  by  irregular  edges,  inscriptions, 
and  silhouettes.  For  the  first  time. 
Grippe  united  relief  with  sculpture-in- 
the-round.The  two-dimensional  format 
of  relief  evokes  painterly  concerns,  but 
by  presenting  forms  from  all  sides  — 
without  front  or  back— the  sculpture 
departs  from  traditional  relief  work. 
Images  of  heads,  faces,  and  figures  are 
superimposed  on  thick,  vertical 
surfaces  that  overlap  and  interlock  in  a 
quasi-architectural  framework.  In  fact. 
Grippe  refers  to  this  interpretation 
of  planes  as  the  breaking  of  volumes 
architecturally.'  Affinities  with 
architecture  exist  not  only  in  the 
structuring  of  the  sculptural  space,  but 


Fig.2 

City  with  Space 

Figures,  1947 

Terra  cotta 

22  X 18  X 13  inches 

Peter  Grippe  Estate 


in  the  effect  created  as  the  relief  figures 

become  intersecting  walls,  which 

in  turn  become  the  buildings  of  a  city. 

While  American  painting  is  full  of 
cityscapes,  Grippe's  use  of  the  image 
of  man  in  an  urban  environment 
in  sculptural  terms  was  unusual 
and  innovative. Thoughts  of  war  and 
destruction  and  feelings  of 
disillusionment  occupied  the  minds 
of  city  dwellers  during  this  era. 
By  merging  the  city's  buildings  with 
its  inhabitants  and  by  crowding 
and  overlapping  the  figures  and 
architectural  elements,  Grippe 
suggests  a  social  dependency  in  which 
man  — despite  or  on  account  of  his 
essential  loneliness— cannot  separate 
himself  from  his  fellow  man.'°  For 
some,  the  city  encompassed  a  sense  of 
hope  and  a  belief  in  a  better  future, 
an  optimism  Grippe  equates  with  the 
use  of  modern  abstract  forms. The 
city  as  subject  matter  encapsulates  the 
very  essence  of  the  modern  world. 
Grippe  discusses  this  theme  by  saying: 
"The  City  is  a  result  of  the  people 
becoming  the  buildings  ...  becoming 
the  pavements  ...  becoming  the 
walking  feet. They  are  the  faces  against 
faces  ...  figures  moving  together  in  the 
subway,  out  of  the  factory,  down  the 
streets. They  are  the  movement  and 
energy  of  the  cities.""Through  the  slab 


construction,  Grippe  attempts  to 
escape  the  confines  of  gravity  and  the 
solidity  of  architectural  form  — in  other 
words,  to  break  away  from  the  static 
quality  of  the  monolith.'^  He  sought  to 
express  a  continuous  movement  by 
making  the  sculpture  alive  on  all 
four  sides.  Unlike  the  sculpture  of  his 
constructivist  precursors  which 
focused  on  a  centralized  core  from 
which  the  outer  shape  of  a  sculpture  is 
generated.  Grippe's  work  cannot  be 
intuitively  grasped  from  a  single 
vantage  point. The  complex  uniting  of 
architectural  forms  denies  an 
instantaneous  comprehension  of  the 
sculptural  whole.  As  the  viewer  moves 
around  the  object  to  perceive  it  in 
its  entirety,  new  meanings  and  formal 
relationships  of  shapes  are  divulged. 
The  sculptural  form  and  the  space 
surrounding  it  have  been  activated  to 
produce  "a  dance  of  segmented  parts 
moving  architecturally  in  an  endless 
movement."" 

Each  work  of  the  City  series  is 
presented  as  an  environmental  theater 
in  which  the  idea  of  movement 
functions  as  a  drama  enacted  by  the 
individual  figures.  Inscriptions  and 
other  symbolic  notations  found  on 


many  of  the  works  function  as  a 
dialogue  among  the  city  dwellers,  and 
also  between  the  artist  and  the  viewer. 
Factors  such  as  the  war  in  Europe 
and  fear  for  the  future  induced  Grippe 
to  inscribe  his  sculpture  with  dates  of 
meaningful  events  and  documents  in 
history,  such  as  the  French  Revolution, 
World  War  I,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence."*  Postdated  inscriptions 
were  also  included  to  signify  "an 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  future."'^ 

Sculptural  Transparencies 
As  the  City  series  progressed.  Grippe 
turned  to  the  idea  of  transparency 
to  begin  separating  the  figures  from 
the  background,  intending  to  open  up 
the  sculptural  forms  and  give  meaning 
to  the  voids.  A  series  titled  Space 
Figures  became  the  arena  in  which  the 
artist  experimented  with  transparency 
as  a  means  to  escape  the  strict 
confines  of  gravity  and  the  solidity 
of  architectural  forms.  One  such  work, 
clearly  related  to  the  earlier  City 
series,  is  City  with  Space  Figures 
of  1947  (fig.2).  Abandoning  the  solid, 
volumetric  slabs  and  the  texturing 
and  inscribing  used  in  earlier 
pieces.  Grippe  cut  open  and  through 
the  architectural  planes  to  expose 
both  the  surface  of  the  work  and  its 
interior  cavities. 


The  works  of  Grippe's  City  series 
received  much  critical  acclaim  during 
the  1940s  for  their  success  as  powerful 
explorations  of  modern  sculptural 
expression.  In  fact,  the  first  sculpture 
in  the  series,  The  City,  was  purchased 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
NewYork  in  1947. The  works  of  the 
Space  Figure  series,  however,  received 
less  praise. The  more  aggressive  and 
expressive  forms  being  created  in  iron, 
steel,  and  even  bronze  during  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s  by  Smith,  Ferber, 
and  Lipton  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  art  critics. The  few 
Space  Figure  works  that  were 
discussed  were  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  purely  nonobjective.^''  Despite 
their  abstract  appearance.  Grippe  had 
introduced  figurative  references  into 
the  pieces.  He  attempted  to  visually 
portray  the  buildings  and  people 
of  the  city  dissolving  into  atmosphere, 
becoming  transparencies  in  space. 
The  relationship  of  these  works  to  the 
development  of  transparent  sculptural 
forms  was,  for  the  most  part, 
overlooked.  When  critically  addressed, 
the  works  were  often  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  the  decorative. 

Shortly  after  his  move  to  NewYork  City, 
Grippe  became  friends  with  the 
Lithuanian-born  sculptor  Jacques 
Lipchitz.  With  Lipchitz's  assistance, 
Grippe  solidified  his  understanding  of 
the  foundations  of  analysis  and 
penetration  of  form  heralded  by  the 


Cubists,  and  expanded  the  concept  of 
transparency.  In  the  mid-1920s,  Lipchitz 
began  working  on  a  group  of 
sculptures  he  called  "transparents,"" 
which  incorporated  the  Cubist  ideas 
of  abstract,  penetrating  planes  in  space 
and  the  Constructivist  concern  with 
open,  weightless  sculptural  forms. 
In  a  fluid  linear  style,  Lipchitz  was 
able  to  equalize  the  importance  of  the 
void  and  the  solid.  Just  as  the 
Constructivists  in  Russia  had  shaped 
modern  materials  into  objects 
integrated  within  real  space,  Lipchitz's 
transparents  enabled  him  to  display 
the  exterior  and  the  interior 
of  the  object  simultaneously.^" 

Lipchitz's  transparents  were  cast  in 
bronze. Their  conceptual  and  formal 
concerns,  fused  with  the  constructivist 
emphasis  on  modern  materials 
and  the  literal  occupation  of  space, 
also  characterized  the  metal  sculpture 
of  Pablo  Picasso  and  Julio  Gonzalez 
in  the  1930s.  Many  of  the  post-World- 
War-ll  American  sculptors  followed 
these  precursors  into  the  realm 
of  direct  welding.  Grippe,  however, 
preferred  bronze  to  welded  metal 
as  a  primary  medium.  Lipchitz,  who 
believed  in  the  vast  modeling 
capabilities  of  clay  and  its  ability  to 
"liberate  sculpture  from  its  traditional 
imprisonment,"  strongly  advocated 
bronze  casting  to  the  young  Grippe.'^ 


As  early  as  1944,  Grippe  began 
experimenting  with  different  materials. 
As  a  means  of  achieving  a  more 
convincing  transparency  than  was 
possible  in  terra  cotta.  Grippe  turned  to 
the  traditional  medium  of  cast  bronze. 
Although  the  majority  of  his  sculptural 
peers  had  followed  the  lead  of 
Picasso's  and  Gonzalez's  drawings-in- 
space  and  were  experimenting  with 
direct  steel  welding.  Grippe  found  that 
steel  lacked  the  tactile  freedom  of 
clay.^°  Just  as  Lipchitz  had  done  twenty 
years  earlier  while  working  on  the 
transparents.  Grippe  investigated  the 
lost-wax  technique  of  bronze  casting. 
After  much  experimentation  and  with 
the  assistance  of  two  Italian  craftsmen, 
Grippe  developed  a  wax  formula  that 
allowed  him  to  build  large,  intricate 
space  constructions  that  would 
not  collapse  under  the  weight  of  the 
suspended,  interwoven  forms  or 
changes  in  temperature.  Furthermore, 
the  pieces  were  cast  in  one  piece. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  return  to 
this  older  method  orthe  manipulation 
of  material  as  an  end  in  itself 
that  engrossed  Grippe.  He  hoped 
to  express  "a  transparency  of  figures 
moving  freely  in  their  own  created 
space."^^ 

Grippe  was  not  the  only  sculptor 
working  in  bronze.  Ferber,  Hare,  and 
Lipton,  to  name  only  a  few,  produced 
new,  expressive  forms  in  the 
medium.  It  is  significant  to  note. 


Fig.4 

Modern  Benin,  1945 
Bronze,  41  x  28  x  25  inches 
Peter  Grippe  Estate 


however,  that  during  the  1940s  and 
'50s,  art  critics  and  writers  of  sculptural 
history  generally  focused  on  direct 
nnetal  or  welded  forms,  equating  the 
technical  experiments  in  this  relatively 
modern  medium  to  the  abandonment 
of  solid  structure  and  the  rise  of 
open,  gestural,  and  often  violent  forms. 
Welded  steel  was  perceived  as  a 
substance  that  epitomized  the  essence 
of  modernity. The  process  of  making 
art  became  synonymous  with 
the  sense  of  immediacy  and  crude 
intensity  pervading  the  postwar  era. 


Fig.3 

Figure  in  Mowement,  1944 

Bronze,  1274  x  14^/i6  x  10  inches 

Addison  Gallery  of 

American  Art, 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover 


Figure  in  Movement  oi  1944  (fig.3) 
is  a  transitional  work  that  established 
the  fundamental  elements  of  Grippe's 
ideas  of  transparency.  It  provides 
a  subtle  reminder  of  the  interlocking 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  the 
City  series,  while  its  architectonic 
framework  recollects  the  Neo-Plastic 
structure  of  Piet  Mondrian's  paintings. 
A  similar  architectural  structuring,  also 
inspired  by  Mondrian,  can  be  found 
in  Lassaw's  constructions  of  the  same 
period."  In  contrast  to  Lassaw's 
Constructivist  works,  which  often  use  a 
clear  plastic  framework  integrated  with 
cosmic  shapes,  Grippe's  transparency 
is  manifested  in  the  placement  of  free- 
flowing  curvilinear  elements  within  a 
structural  armature  of  geometric  forms. 
The  figure  moves  in  and  through  the 
Mondrianesque  framework,  becoming 
a  transparency  of  form  in  space. 

A  conservative  affinity  with  the 
concerns  of  David  Smith's  sculpture 
also  informs  Figure  in  Movement. 
Although  for  Smith  welding  facilitated 
the  rendering  of  his  spatial  ideas. 
Grippe  conveys  similar  interests  in 
bronze  by  using  thin,  forceful,  curving 
lines  to  embody  movement  and  a 
dynamic  exploration  of  space  and 
depth. The  perimeter  of  Grippe's  work, 
with  its  complex  shape  and  seeming 
ability  to  take  on  a  variety  of  formal 
appearances,  resembles  the  outlining 
of  forms  found  in  Smith's  sculptural 
works  of  the  1940s. Though  a  central 


structural  spine  is  visible  in  Grippe's 
piece,  however,  the  form  of  the 
work  does  not  logically  derive  from  it. 
Grippe  decorates  the  facjade  of 
the  sculpture  not  with  inscriptions 
and  applied  forms  as  in  his  terra- 
cotta works,  but  with  burnishing,  a 
technique  that  draws  Figure  in 
Movement  doser  than  many  of  his 
other  sculptural  works  to  the  direct 
metal  works  of  Smith  and  others. 

Modern  Benin  of  1945  (fig.4)  is  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  aggression  and 
tyranny  wherever  it  occurs. The 
monument  is  related  to  the  Benin 
bronze  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  alludes  to  the  Nigerian  bronze 
casters  who  were  massacred  by  the 
British  in  1897.'-^  A  large,  complex 
bronze  figure  stands  proudly  in  an 
intricate  interweaving  of  rhythmically 
activated  linear  and  planar  forms. 
Although  at  times  the  interior  space  of 
the  work  appears  congested  and 
labyrinthine.  Grippe  respects  the  void 
by  continuing  to  emphasize  the 
transparent  nature  of  the  figure.  The 
interlaced  forms  are  built  of  small, 
integrated  parts  of  varying  thickness 
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that  support  a  cohesive  relationship 
between  the  voids  and  the 
transparencies. The  sculpture  has 
a  dynamic  quality;  one  feels  as  if  the 
space  were  rushing  into  and  around 
the  solids,  corralling  them.  Grippe 
has  built  a  constructivist  core  for  the 
piece,  but  has  broken  through  this 
armature  with  an  expressive,  gestural 
interplay  of  forms. 

Throughout  his  career.  Grippe  refused 
to  limit  himself  to  a  single  approach 
when  exploring  the  depiction  of 
movement.  During  the  mid-1940s,  he 
turned  to  Surrealism  as  a  source 
of  inspiration.  Although  never  formally 
associated  with  the  group  of 
Surrealists  living  in  NewYork,  Grippe 
was  aware  of  many  of  the  artistic 
tenets  and  experiments  of  artists  such 
as  Roberto  Matta,  Max  Ernst,  and 
YvesTanguy  through  his  participation 
in  meetings  of  the  Club,  local 
exhibitions,  and  informal  discussions 
in  neighborhood  cafes.  He 
incorporated  the  Surrealists'  dreamlike 
effects  and  metamorphic  forms  into 
his  transparent  sculpture:  in  the  terra- 
cotta work  Growth  After  Destruction 
of  1944  (ill.  p.  30),  Grippe  captures 
the  ephemeral  qualities  of  an  organic 
form  writhing  upward  from  the  ground. 
As  in  the  City  pieces,  he  textures  the 
surface  of  his  works  with  personal 
inscriptions  and  iconographic  symbols, 
intended,  like  those  of  the  Surrealists, 
to  reveal  universal  values  and  ideas. 


Fig.5 

Symbolic  Figure  No.  4 

1946 

Bronze 

17  X  11  X  22  Inches 

The  Newark  Museum, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Gift  of  the  Willard  Gallery 


The  vivid  quality  of  these  markings  can 
also  be  associated  with  the  expressive 
brushstrokes  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  painters.  No  longer  is 
Grippe's  form  encompassed  within  an 
architectural  framework. The 
biomorphic  shapes  move  freely  in  an 
unobstructed  space. The  use  of 
curvilinear  forms  separated  from  a  firm 
though  transparent  skeleton  reflects 
the  mysterious  instability  common  to 
the  surreal.  Significantly,  Growth 
After  Destruction  is  not  attached  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  sculptural 
base  or  plinth,  but  emerges  directly 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  rests. 
Unlike  the  City  pieces  and  Figure  in 
IVIovement,  the  form  of  the  work 
is  almost  instantaneously  absorbed  in 
its  entirety. 

Grippe  continued  to  experiment  with 
the  idea  of  transparency  in  a  series 
of  bronzes  titled  Symbolic  Figures.  As 
in  Growth  After  Destruction,  Grippe 
unites  these  transparent  figures 
with  elements  of  Surrealism.  Alberto 
Giacometti's  The  Palace  at  4  a.m. 
of  1932  (The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
NewYork)  and  similar  works  of  the 
1930s  had  introduced  the  cage  as  a  key 
sculptural  environment  in  the 
Surrealist  aesthetic. To  the  Surrealists, 
the  cage  represented  the  realm  of  the 
inaccessible,  for  it  articulated  a  space 
both  physically  and  psychologically 


removed  from  the  real  world.  It  also 
established  an  arena  in  which  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  could  be  set  in 
tension.  Many  of  the  young  American 
postwar  sculptors,  including  Ferber, 
Lassaw,  Lipton,  and  Noguchi,  utilized 
cage  imagery  in  their  sculpture,  and 
Grippe  was  no  exception. 

In  Symbolic  Figure  No.  4  of  1946 
(fig.5).  Grippe's  cagelike  frame— 
which  incorporates  stylistic  elements 
of  Neo-Plastic  structure  — creates  an 
internal  division  of  figure  and 
framework. The  writhing  organic  forms 
occupying  the  interior  are  seemingly 
trapped  within  the  created  space,  but 
the  entire  construction  occupies  a 
literal  reality  as  well.  Sitting  directly  on 
the  floor,  the  cage  constitutes  a  stage 
on  which  the  viewer  can  observe  the 
inner  and  outer  transparency  of  the 
form.  Imbued  with  an  eerie,  mystical 
quality,  the  interior  shapes  caress  one 
another,  appearing  to  melt  together 
and  then  reconstitute  themselves 
before  our  eyes. This  dynamic  quality 
of  movement  prevents  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  work.  Only  by 
observing  it  from  a  number  of  different 
vantage  points  can  it  be  fully 
comprehended,  because  no  single 
view  follows  logically  from  that  which 
preceded  it. 
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Fig.6 

City  of  Sacrifice,  1957 

Bronze 

20y2  X  11  X  15  inches 

Peter  Grippe  Estate 


Europe  and  the  Classics 

In  the  early  1950s,  Grippe  stopped 
producing  sculpture  and  began 
to  reread  the  classics  as  inspiration 
for  his  work  — Goethe's  Faust. 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Homer's 
Odyssey,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and 
Dante's  Inferno."  In  1953,  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  Europe,  where  he 
discovered  obscure  clay  sketches  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Carpeaux  and  admired 
works  by  Auguste  Rodin,  Frangois 
Rude,  Michelangelo,  Giovanni  Pisano, 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  Gianlorenzo 
Bernini.  He  also  observed  the  blending 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
paintings  in  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
cathedrals. These  powerful  experiences 
combined  to  provide  a  new  direction 
and  meaning  to  Grippe's  sculpture. 
An  eclectic  fusion  of  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
Celtic,  and  early  Christian  art  began 
to  appear  in  his  work.  By  merging 
well-known  art-historical  and  literary 
source  material  with  his  lifelong 
attachment  to  transparency  and 
movement.  Grippe's  sculpture 
achieved  an  increasingly  personal 


expression.  New  York  critics  praised 
the  new  work  for  the  richness  of 
its  symbolic  language  and  textural 
surfaces.  Grippe's  ideas  on  space  were 
given  a  new  inflection  following  his 
rereading  of  Dante,  whose  Inferno  had 
already  figured  in  his  work.  Referring 
to  his  own  earlier  City  and  Space 
Figure  works.  Grippe  pointed  out  that 
the  architectural  armature  is  based  on 
the  poet's  "City  of  Desolation."^^ 
Organic  growth  swirls  in  and  out  of  the 
framework  in  City  of  Desolation  No.  2 
of  1958  (ill.  p.  37),  becoming  serpentine 
creatures  that  form  a  complex, 
transparent  whole. The  figures  of 
Dante  and  Virgil  appear  among  the 
surrounding  destruction  and  carnage, 
struggling  to  rise  from  the  lower, 
dark  regions  of  the  inferno  to  the  calm 
above  it.^'' 

Three  Furies  No.  1,  another  bronze 
completed  in  1957  (ill.  p.  35),  also 
received  its  inspiration  from  Dante's 
Inferno. The  three  furies  — Alecto, 
Megaera,  andTisephone  — appear  atop 
two  ringed  asps  that  encircle  the 
figures  of  Dante  and  Virgil,  preventing 
them  from  passing  into  the  City 
of  Desolation.  All  these  figures  are 
supported  by  the  struggling  souls 
doomed  to  eternal  suffering. The 
work  seems  closely  related  to  Grippe's 
earlier  Growth  After  Destruction, 
although  rather  than  relying  on 


surrealist  imagery,  he  has  treated  the 
forms  in  a  style  closer  to  the  baroque. 
A  spirited  fusion  of  form  and 
expression  prevails  in  the  light  and 
transparent  constructed  form. 

Sacrifice  and  Still  Life 

The  theme  of  sacrifice  emerged  in 
Grippe's  work  in  the  late  1950s, 
influenced  not  only  by  the  religious 
art  he  had  recently  seen  in  Europe  and 
the  work  of  Lipchitz  on  view  in  New 
York,  but  also  by  the  current  interest 
in  the  totemic  and  the  related  surrealist 
ideas  of  ritual,  sacrifice,  and  myth. 
References  to  sacrifice  also  reflect  a 
prevailing  cultural  concern  with  the 
destructive  nature  of  man  and  society 
in  the  modern  world. 

The  Surrealists  incorporated  the  drama 
of  sacrifice  through  key  symbolic 
objects,  as  in  Giacometti's  TheTable of 
1932.  Social  realists,  including  Ben 
Shahn  and  the  Mexican  artists  Jose 
Orozco  and  David  Siqueiros,  painted 
brutal,  horrific  scenes  in  the  1930s 
related  to  the  effects  of  war.  Picasso 
presented  images  of  destruction 
and  grief  in  his  Guernica  of  1937 
(Museo  Nacional  Centro  de  Arte  Reina 
Sofia,  Madrid).  In  the  1940s,  Lipchitz 
developed  a  series  of  heavy,  forceful 
bronzes  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice. 
Among  Grippe's  contemporaries. 
Smith  — in  the  Medals  of  Dishonor 
series  (collection  of  the  estate  of  David 
Smith)  — spoke  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
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Fig.7 

German  and 

Flemish  Table,  1964 

Bronze 
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violence  within  society. Through  highly 
personalized  imagery  sculpted  in  the 
style  of  nineteenth-century  miniature 
reliefs,  Smith's  works  are  filled  with 
sacrificial  associations."  Ferber,  Hare, 
Lipton,  Noguchi,  and  Roszak  all  created 
dynamic  and  violent  forms  inspired 
by  the  tragedy  of  recent  wars. 

City  of  Sacrifice  of  1957  (fig. 6) 
was  conceived  as  a  series  of  four  relief 
sculptures  presented  architecturally 
to  suggest  dynamically  charged 
walls  embellished  with  pictographic 
elements.  Inspired  primarily  by 
Ghiberti's  Gates  of  Paradise— the  portal 
for  the  Baptistery  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence  — Grippe  uses  both  Christian 
and  Jewish  symbolism  centered  on 
the  theme  of  sacrifice.  Imagery 
commonly  associated  with  this  ritual  — 
the  eternal  flame,  the  Greek  cross,  the 
lamb,  the  snake,  the  cock,  and  the 
altar— decorates  the  surface  of  Grippe's 
relief  form. The  bull,  as  in  the  forceful 
image  in  Picasso's  Guernica,  is 
represented  by  protruding  upraised 
horns  and  flaring  nostrils. The  powerful 
animal  performs  the  brutal  sacrifice 
while  sitting  on  a  small  ledge 
extending  horizontally  out  of  each 
relief  plane. These  shelves  can  be 
viewed  as  sacrificial  altars.  Below  each 
scene,  human  figures  are  seated  within 
the  architectonic  structure,  stoically 
watching  the  drama  unfold  and 
signifying  for  Grippe  the  insanity  of  the 
modern  world. ^'^ 


Grippe  continued  to  explore  the 
subject  of  man  in  the  city  throughout 
his  career.  He  incorporated  the  stylistic 
characteristics  of  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  sculptures  into  the  geometric 
structuring  and  architectural 
organization  of  his  earlier  oeuvre  in 
works  such  as  Medieval  City  o^  1955. 
As  in  City  of  Sacrifice,  the  relief  format 
activates  Grippe's  Medieval  City.  In 
contrast  to  the  earlier  piece,  however, 
which  revolves  around  an  open 
column  of  interior  space,  the  walls  of 
IVIedieval  City  are  compressed  to  create 
a  solid  columnar  form  resembling  a 
totem  pole. The  column  is  divided  into 
a  series  of  stacked,  irregularly  shaped 
and  sized  narrative  scenes  depicting 
scenes  of  human  suffering.  Its 
verticality  and  the  randomness  of  its 
proportions  suggest  a  medieval  ruin. 
The  textured  and  labyrinthine  elements 
common  to  Grippe's  works  of  the 
1940s  recur  in  this  totemic  column. 
The  background  of  the  sculptural  relief, 
the  plane  from  which  the  figures 
project,  provides  an  illusionistic  foil  in 
which  the  narrative  drama  can  unfold. 
At  the  same  time,  Grippe's  figures 


seem  to  merge  with  the  architectural 
framework  forming  a  fusion  of  man 
with  his  surroundings,  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  earliest  terra-cotta 
City  works. 

In  addition  to  the  symbol  of  the  cage 
discussed  earlier,  during  the  early 
twentieth  century  the  Surrealists 
adopted  the  table  as  an  artistic  device 
separating  the  space  of  the  real  world 
from  a  desired  alternate  reality. The 
table's  horizontal  surface  created  a 
stage  on  which  ordinary  objects  could 
be  brought  together  in  a  seemingly 
irrational,  disquieting  way.  Just  as 
Giacometti's  cage  in  Ttie  Palace  at  4  a.m. 
encloses  a  surrealistic  environment 
existing  simultaneously  in  literal  reality, 
TtieTable\s  a  still  life  of  unlikely  objects 
at  once  a  part  of  and  excluded  from 
the  real  space  surrounding  it. 

The  table  motif  that  appeared  in 
Grippe's  work  of  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  was  probably  the  consequence 
of  an  unconscious  combination 
of  surrealist  imagery  and  a  heightened 
religious  awareness  generated  by 
his  European  experiences.  Retaining  a 
narrative  relief  structure.  Grippe  once 
again  fused  architectural  elements  with 
environmental  implications.  In  German 
and  Flemish  Table  of  1964  (fig.7), 
the  viewer  is  transported  to  the 
seventeenth-century  still-life  paintings 
of  Dutch  artist  Jan  Vermeer  and  to 
the  late-nineteenth-century  still  lifes  of 
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Fig.8 

Roman  Table  No.  2 

<Cardplayers),  1965 
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Paul  Cezanne.  Like  these  artists,  Grippe 
was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  light 
on  the  surface  of  the  object,  enhancing 
the  interplay  of  reflections  on  sculptural 
form  with  the  use  of  burnishing. 

In  Roman  Table  No.  2  of  1965  (fig.8), 
two  men  are  engaged  in  a  game  of 
cards— a  subject  used  by  Cezanne  and 
the  Cubists. The  table  is  a  meeting 
place  for  their  interaction. The  figures' 
heads  project  from  a  concave 
background  that  has  been  partially  cut 
away  and  penetrated  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  space.  A  formal  concern 
with  transparency  persists.  While  the 
figures  are  collectively  enveloped 
within  their  architectural  surroundings, 
they  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  flat  horizontal  surface  of  the 
table. The  projection  of  the  table  into 
real  space  distances  the  viewer  from 
the  sculptural  object.  Although  the 
table  is  a  common  object  and  rests 
directly  on  the  ground,  the  architectural 
structuring  and  implied  isolation  of 
the  figures  remove  the  sculpture  to  an 
alternate  reality. 


Images  Without  Form 

Goethe's  Mephistopheles  as  "an  image 
without  form"  became  the  foundation 
for  a  series  of  sculptures  by  Grippe 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  that 
are  stylistically  different  from  much  of 
his  other  work."  Although  theTable 
sculptures  of  1964  represent  a  sort  of 
breakthrough  in  his  oeuvre  from  works 
oriented  around  a  relief  format  to  a 
more  freestanding  sculptural  approach. 
Grippe  had,  in  fact,  departed  from  the 
relief  in  the  late  1950s  with  the  works 
of  the  Mephistopheles  series. The  first 
example,  Mephistopheles  No.  1  (fig. 9), 
verges  on  the  figurative.  An  animal-like 
creature,  draped  in  jewels  and 
decorated  with  armor  and  sword, 
stands  alone,  without  the  architectural 
structuring  and  relief  format  found 
elsewhere.  It  retains  Grippe's  emphasis 
on  motion,  projected  through  an 
interweaving  of  linear  forms.  A  sense 
of  mystery  and  tension  occupies  the 
surrounding  space.  In  subsequent 
renditions  of  the  character,  the 
figurative  form  virtually  disappears. 
What  remains  are  monolithic, 
expressive  shapes  that  abstractly 
convey  the  essence  of  a  personage, 
sculpturally  creating  the  idea  of 
"Mephistopheles  formless,  menacing, 
vaporous,  full  of  worldly  baubles, 
dreaming  of  arms  and  past  victories. 
Mephistopheles  in  triumph  and 
despair....  Mephistopheles  a  puff  of 
smoke,  soaring  the  dark  regions, 
hollow  as  night,  abstract  as  a  cloud."^° 


A  single  reference  to  the  literary  source 
appears  in  the  final  work  of  the  series, 
Mephistopheles  No.  4  (fig.  10).  A  sword, 
symbolizing  Mephistopheles'  dreams 
"of  arms  and  past  victories,"  pierces 
the  lower  portion  of  the  abstract  form, 
activating  the  spatial  qualities  of  the 
image. ^'  The  variegated  texture  of  the 
bronze  and  the  mood  and  feeling  of 
the  works  are  primary  concerns  in  the 
Mephistopheles  sculptures.  Grippe 
was  still  using  the  lost-wax  technique, 
but  the  abstract  shapes  were  no  longer 
studies  in  transparency.  Instead,  the 
overlapping,  interpenetrating  planes  of 
bronze  exert  an  unprecedented 
rawness  and  violence. The 
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Mephistopheles  sculptures  achieve  a 
form  that  is  "a  writhing  upward  and 
around  a  hollow  core"  as  if  the  figure 
had  been  consumed  in  flames. ^^ 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  most  of 
Grippe's  freestanding  — rather  than 
relief-based— forms  are  consistent  with 
the  expressive  innovations  in  both 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  American 
art  scene  during  the  1940s  and  '50s. 
During  that  period,  Jackson  Pollock 
had  dripped,  flung,  and  interlaced 
streams  of  paint  onto  huge  canvases, 
expanding  the  subject  both  into 
and  away  from  the  space  of  the 
picture  plane.  Grippe's  Mephistopheles 
sculptures  can  be  seen  as  three- 
dimensional  equivalents  of  Pollock's 
paintings. The  lack  of  recognizable 
forms  freed  Grippe  and  his 
contemporaries  to  concentrate  on 
spatial  characteristics  and 
individualized  expressive  content. 


Fig.10 
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Grippe  was  first  made  aware  of  the 
value  of  working  directly  and 
automatically  by  Hans  Hofmann.^^ 
Hofmann  believed  that  if  an  artist 
worked  in  an  unmeditated  way, 
he  could  produce  an  image  born  of  the 
subconscious.  Lipchitz,  too,  had 
told  Grippe  that  working  automatically 
would  enable  the  artist  to  find  the 
limits  of  his  abilities  to  carry  sculpture 
to  an  extreme.^''  The  tenets  of 
Surrealism,  which  Grippe  knew  though 
never  formally  adopted,  included 
advocacy  of  automatic  expression  as 
a  means  of  revealing  the  subconscious, 
an  interest  stimulated  by  the 
psychoanalytical  theories  of  Freud  and 
Jung.  From  these  influences  and  his 
experiences  with  the  Mephistopheles 
series.  Grippe  combined  the  idea 
of  a  figure  in  movement  with  a  quick 
process  of  creation  in  his  Automatic 
Image  series  of  the  1960s  (see  fig. 11 ). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  an  interest 
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in  automatism  had  existed  in  Europe 
since  the  mid-1920s  and,  as  suggested 
above,  became  prevalent  in  New  York 
during  the  1940s.  Grippe  came 
to  it  late  with  his  Automatic  Image 
sculptures.  Modeled  in  clay,  these 
works  are  purely  abstract.  For  the  first 
time.  Grippe  renounced  figurative 
content  to  express  a  freedom  of  form 
through  spontaneous  execution, 
creating  solid,  energy-charged  shapes 
that  "break  motion  into  rhythmically 
juxtaposed  segments  and  into  quick 
flickering  planes."^^ 

A  Revival  of  the  Past 

The  Automatic  Image  series  was  an 
exploration  of  chaos,  the  unknown, 
and  the  unformed.  Significantly, 
the  United  States  had  recently  become 
involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Grippe  questioned  the  commitment  to 
another  holocaust  and  this  uncertainty 
found  its  way  into  many  of  his 
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Fig.12 

Monument  to 

Hiroshima,  1963 

Found  objects  cast  in  bronze 

32  X  28  X  17  inches 
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sculptural  works  of  the  1960s.  Most 
directly,  the  Victims  of  Hiroshima 
pieces  of  1963  depict  in  sculptural 
terms  Grippe's  sorrow  and  compassion 
for  the  victims  of  warfare.  A  work 
called  Monument  to  Hiroshima  (fig.12) 
can  be  understood  "if  we  think  of 
flying  debris  at  the  moment  of  an 
explosion  when  objects  and  man  meet 
in  concussion."^^Various  objects 
appear  to  be  momentarily  suspended 
in  their  flight  through  space.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Picasso  in  the 
1940s  and  '50s,  Grippe  combined  found 
items  — a  Bible,  wheels,  tree  branches, 
and  clothing  — and  cast  the  assembled 
form  in  bronze.  For  Grippe,  man  is 
"no  more,  no  less  important,  than  the 
cast  off  ready-made  he  has  made 
of  himself  in  a  society  that  is  indifferent 
to  humanity."^' 

Although  Grippe's  war-protest  work 
was  regarded  in  the  artistic  community 
as  too  politically  charged,  he  continued 
to  express  his  concerns  artistically. The 
title  of  his  1962  Hibakusha  (see  also 
l-libal<usha  No.  2,  1964;  fig. 13)  is  a 
Japanese  word  coined  to  describe  a 
person  psychologically  affected  by  an 
explosion.  Using  the  repousse 
technique  for  the  first  time.  Grippe 
formed  the  head  in  plastiline,  pushing 


the  features  into  shape  from  the  inside. 
The  hollow  shell  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  head  has  been  gutted, 
suggesting  symbolically  that  the  bomb 
was  a  human  idea  that  made  man 
both  villain  and  victim. 

Grippe's  understanding  of  the 
impermanence  of  society 
complemented  his  exploration  of 
found  objects  in  materials  considered 
less  permanent  than  the  traditional 
sculptor's  media  of  stone,  wood, 
bronze,  and  metal. The  artist  felt  that 
because  of  the  inevitability  of  the 
destruction  of  the  known  world,  and 
the  shortness  of  time  left  to  us,  there 
was  little  point  in  creating  sculpture 
out  of  anything  but  highly  destructible 
materials.  Following  the  lead  of 
the  Cubists,  Constructivists,  Dadaists, 
and  Surrealists— as  well  as  his 
contemporaries  Smith,  Lippold,  Hare, 
and  Ferber  — Grippe  began  working 
with  paper,  cardboard,  and  wood. 
Inspired  by  the  possibilities  of  these 
new  materials,  he  returned  to  the 
series  of  Space  Figures  he  had  started 
in  the  1940s,  reviving  the  transparent 
figure  in  space  (fig. 14).  Exploiting 
both  the  inherent  strength  and  the 
malleability  of  cardboard.  Grippe 
created  constructions  in  which  the 
figure  becomes  one  with  the  landscape. 
Flat,  organic  forms  outline  figurative 
shapes  locked  in  a  cross-section 
of  architectural  structuring.  Open  space 
contained  within  biomorphic 
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frameworks  creates,  concurrently, 
illusions  of  volume  and  transparency 
among  the  linear  patterns.  He  remade 
them  later  in  more  permanent  form 
with  a  new  process  in  which  laminated 
cardboard  was  cast  in  bronze. 

In  the  1948  publication  of  Tiger's  Eye, 
Grippe  stated:  "I  seek  to  express  the 
life  rhythm  which  is  ever  changing, 
ever  growing  and  to  use  my  forms 
to  make  manifest  this  life  energy  which 
I  call  movement  by  penetrating  the 
form  to  achieve  transparency  in  depth 
and  through  using  space  as  a 
positive  volume,  organized  within 
an  architectural  framework."^**  Although 
these  words  were  spoken  relatively 
early  in  the  artist's  career,  his  concerns 
remained  essentially  the  same 
for  forty  years.  Grippe  and  his  peers 
in  the  1940s  and  '50s  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  an  emerging  style,  each 
arriving  at  a  unique  vision.  Grippe's 
abstract  and  architectonic  studies  in 
movement  are  his.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Grippe's  sculptural  achievements 
reveal  a  particular  and  individual 
artistic  sensibility  and  yet  maintain 
a  relationship  to  the  prevailing 
artistic  directions  of  his  era. Through 
a  conflation  of  artistic  ideas  and 
an  assertion  of  the  individual,  Peter 
Grippe  formed  part  of  a  generation  that 
brought  new  life  to  the  realm  of 
American  sculpture. 
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In  1992,  at  a  reception  for  the  Creative 
Arts  Award  honoring  Claes  Oldenburg 
and  other  famous  musicians,  writers, 
and  artists.  President  SamThier 
received  an  unusual  request  from  the 
prominent  Pop  sculptor.  Oldenburg 
wanted  to  know  who  had  made 
the  Creative  Arts  medal  (fig.1 )  and  the 
meaning  of  its  iconography. The 
general  puzzle  at  that  occasion,  and 
since,  concerning  Peter  Grippe's 
intention  for  the  design  of  the  Brandeis 
Creative  Arts  medal  reverberates  as 
a  metaphor  for  the  misinterpretations, 
and  the  artist's  often  willful 
obfuscations,  surrounding  his  work.  It 
is  necessary  to  explore  Grippe's  recent 
history  — the  record  of  his  students' 
memories  of  studio  practice,  his  own 
account,  and  the  context  of  post-World 
War  II  sculpture  — in  order  to  reconstitute 
what  exactly  he  was  about. 

In  the  circular  medal,  designed  in  1954, 
a  female  figure  reclines  in  a  lunette, 
looking  down  on  figures  below.  She  is 
mirrored  by  a  kneeling  man/horse 
who  turns  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  wings  spread  behind  him. Though 
he  suggests  the  mythical  beast 
Pegasus,  he  plays  a  lyre,  the  traditional 
attribute  of  Orpheus.  A  cherub  with 
flattened  hands,  lifted  as  if  in  praise, 
plays  a  trumpet  at  the  lower  right. This 
gesture,  according  to  the  artist,  is  to 
"awaken  the  muse." The  iconography 
actually  blurs  the  Pegasus  attributes  of 


the  creature,  which  Grippe  himself 
identified  with  Orpheus. The  artist 
elevates  Orpheus'  beloved  wife 
Eurydice  from  Hades,  where  his 
longing  drew  him,  to  envision  her  as 
muse  of  all  the  arts.' 

By  the  1950s,  when  Grippe  made  the 
medal,  he  had  turned  from  abstraction 
to  mythological,  literary,  and 
musical  themes.  His  unique  take 
on  Eurydice  as  muse  is  an  iconoclastic 
reinterpretation  of  myth.  Unraveling 
Grippe's  unconventional  renderings 
becomes  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
recuperate  his  achievement;  moreover, 
his  experimentation  with  sculptural 
materials  is  newly  relevant  today. 
The  melding  of  abstraction  with 
themes  of  literature  and  myth  achieved 
by  this  sculptor  formed  in  the  World 
War  II  era  was  passed  on  to  succeeding 
generations,  though  the  Pop  artists, 
as  represented  by  Oldenburg,  moved 
in  a  distinctly  different  direction. 

Grippe's  Roots  in  the  New  York 
Avant-Garde 

Peter  Grippe,  raised  in  Buffalo,  moved 
to  New  York  in  the  1930s  to  become 
a  prominent  sculptor  of  the  emerging 
New  York  School  of  the  '30s  and  '40s. 
Hired  at  Brandeis  in  1953  by  the  painter 
Mitchell  Siporin,  he  remained  at 
the  helm  of  the  fine  arts  department 


sculpture  studio  until  his  retirement 
in  the  spring  of  1980.  His  aesthetic, 
opposing  the  local  art  school  style,  first 
emerged  from  a  source  he  discovered 
during  his  years  in  Buffalo — the 
dancers  of  East  Indian  sculpture — 
but  a  Cubist  vocabulary  was  deeply 
engrained  by  the  '30s  and  '40s,  when 
he  worked  with  WPA  artists  and 
the  printmaker  William  Stanley  Hayter, 
founder  of  Atelier  17  in  NewYork. 
Equally  important  was  his  involvement 
with  the  sculpture  of  Russian  emigre 
Jacques  Lipchitz.  Certainly  the  Cubist 
and  Futurist  idioms  present  in  certain 
early  works,  such  as  The  Cellist  oi 
1938-39  (ill.  p.  28),  would  have  come 
from  the  keen  awareness  of  European 
styles.  By  the  late  1940s,  Grippe's 
cohort  formed  the  white-hot 
avant-garde  moment  of  New  York's 
cultural  ascent. 

During  this  period,  Grippe  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  newly  emerging  gallery 
system,  showing  his  work  every  year 
through  the  middle  of  the  decade 
with  theWillard  Gallery  in  NewYork. 
In  1949  Clement  Greenberg  included 
Grippe  in  a  list  of  young  notables- 
including  Ibram  Lassaw,  Isamu 
Noguchi,  and  David  Smith  — in  an  oft- 
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quoted  Partisan  Review  essay: 
"We  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  young 
sculptor-constructors  who  have  a 
chance,  as  things  look,  to  contribute 
something  ambitious,  serious  and 
original."^  Just  two  years  earlier. 
Grippe,  along  with  Smith,  had  been 
named  by  JamesThrall  Soby,  an 
influential  curator  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  as  being  one  of  "two  of 
the  most  respected  sculptors  of  the 
newer  generation."^ 

An  additional  sign  of  Grippe's  rising 
star  was  his  appointment  in  the  1940s 
to  teach  at  Black  Mountain  College 
in  North  Carolina,  famed  as  a  cradle 
for  new  talent  in  American  art, 
and  from  the  early  1950s  a  summer 
retreat  for  Jasper  Johns  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg.  Grippe's  position 
in  NewYork  at  this  time  had  been 
solidified  by  his  and  his  wife  Florence's 
role  in  managing  the  printmaking 
studio  known  as  Atelier  17.  Started  by 
the  British  Hayter  in  Paris  in  1933," 
the  workshop  both  introduced  a  range 
of  artists  to  printmaking  techniques 
and  served  as  an  international  meeting 
place.  Figures  such  as  Franz  Kline, 
Robert  Motherwell,  Louise  Nevelson, 
and  Jackson  Pollock  worked  there 
before  1950;  Nevelson's  work  of  1953, 
under  Grippe's  influence,  is  considered 
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formative  for  her  "black  period." 
Wayne  Andersen  has  noted:  "Beyond 
[Joseph]  Cornell's  influence  ...  the 
geometrical,  box-like  division  of  the 
canvas  that  several  painters,  including 
Adolph  Gottlieb,  were  employing 
during  the  forties  had  somewhat  of  a 
tradition.  Peter  Grippe,  with  whom 
Nevelson  had  studied  at  Atelier  17, 
often  employed  this  structuring  device 
in  his  etching."^  Grippe's  print  Jazz 
Musician  of  1945  (fig. 2)  shows  this 
design,  which  was  later  reflected  in 
Nevelson's  monumental  Luminous 


Flg.2 

Jazs  Musician,  1945 

Engraving 

Rosenwald  Collection, 

National  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Zag:  Night  oi  1971  (Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum)  and  her  free- 
standing Transparent  Horizon  oi 
1975  — with  its  boxy  black  iron 
structure  — installed  on  the  M.I.T. 
campus.  Andersen's  quotation 
also  confirms  Grippe's  significance 
in  printmaking  circles. 

Grippe  then  took  on  the  project  of 
illustrating  such  a  book  in  1951,  21 
Etchings  and  Poems,  which  was  part 
of  a  series  of  artist/poet  collaborations. 
Each  poet  wrote  his  contribution 
in  his  own  hand  onto  the  copper  plate, 
with  a  mirror  guiding  the  backward 
inscription.'^  The  etching  process  for  all 
the  prints  was  managed  by  Grippe. 

The  resulting  portfolio  was  published 
in  1960  by  the  Morris  Gallery  in  an 
edition  of  50.  As  his  former  student 
Michael  Bogdanow  (Brandeis  '76)  has 
noted,  there  was  an  "important 
matching  of  poets  and  visual  artists- 
work  of  visual  art,  books  printed  on 
press"  in  the  Atelier. The  sculptor's  own 
contribution,  accompanying  Dylan 
Thomas's  1936  poem  "The  Hand  that 
Signed  the  Paper  Felled  a  City,"  was  his 
most  political  work  of  the  postwar 
years  (fig. 3).  Departing  from  his  cubist 
grid  sculpture  of  the  1940s,  Grippe 
ventured  into  an  expressionist 
language  of  striations,  cross-hatched 
lines,  and  strongly  articulated  blacks 
and  whites. Thomas's  poem  was  clearly 
a  motivation  for  the  print's  powerful 


invocation  of  recent  horrors.  Hiroshima, 
the  European  battlegrounds,  and  the 
Korean  War  are  implicit  in  the  imagery 
of  Thomas's  poem,  which  at  the 
same  time  feels  acutely  contemporary. 
Grippe's  rough  expressionist  style 
anticipates  the  hurly-burly  of  Philip 
Guston's  late  style,  while  his  subject 
matter  forecasts  William  Kentridge's 
lingering  gaze  at  painful  social  realities. 

The  portfolio  reflects  Grippe's 
involvement  with  other  leading  artists 
of  the  period.  De  Kooning  paired 
with  Harold  Rosenberg  to  create  the 
etching  Revenge;  Franz  Kline  worked 
with  Frank  O'Hara  to  make  Poem  1; 
and  there  are  also  important  prints 
by  Jacques  Lipchitz,  Ben  Nicholson, 
I.  Rice  Pereira,  and  Esteban  Vicente, 
and  poetry  by  Jacques  Henri  Levesque, 
Thomas  Merton, Theodore  Roethke, 
and  Richard  Wilbur. 

By  1951,  shortly  before  he  came  to 
Brandeis,  Grippe  had  become  an 
important  member  of  the  Club,  a  loose 
gathering  of  artists  who  met  on  Friday 
evenings  at  a  loft  at  39  East  8th  Street 
in  Greenwich  Village. Though  the 
group  shared  "common  culture  and  a 
certain  sensibility,"  their  aesthetics 
were  diverse. They  wanted  to  allow  the 
collective  spirit  to  dominate,  and 
initially  insisted  on  "no  exhibitions  and 
no  manifestos."" The  A/ew  Vor/cer  critic 
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Harold  Rosenberg  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attend  who  was  not  a  practicing 
artist;  at  a  later  time,  possibly 
about  1977,  Grippe  would  sculpt  his 
head  (fig.4).'' 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Club 
members,  the  dealer  Leo  Castelli — 
who  would  refer  to  them  as  a  "mystical 
fraternity" — volunteered  to  organize 
a  group  exhibition,  with  the  founding 
members  as  jurors.  As  Andersen 
relates,  "Among  those  exhibiting  were 
several  sculptors,  notably  Grippe  and 
[James]  Rosati....The  show  was  held  in 
a  vacant  store  front  on  Ninth  Street  ... 
and  was  a  great  success."^  Grippe 
did  not  list  this  show  in  his  exhibition 
history,  privileging  instead  the  far 
more  prestigious  group  presentations 
in  New  York  of  that  same  year.  Abstract 
Painting  and  Sculpture  in  America 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
and  the  National  Sculpture  Show  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.'"  In  a 
1984  interview  with  Anita  Gross, 
however,  both  Peter  and  Florence 
reminisced  about  the  9th  Street 
show,  providing  details  about  who 
built  the  partitions,  how  they  borrowed 
lively  and  improvisatory  paintings 
from  Hans  Hofmann's  Studio  School." 


Fig.3 

The  Hand  that  Signed  the 
Paper  Felled  a  City,  1951 
Etching  In  black  on  Rives  paper 
13%  X  11%  inches 


As  chroniclers  of  the  1950s  have  noted, 
the  Club  helped  to  shape  the  avant- 
garde.  As  Philip  Pavia  described  it 
at  age  ninety  in  an  interview  with  the 
NewYorkTimes,  the  Club  was  "the 
pressure  cooker  where,  some  say,  they 
cooked  up  the  name  and  shape  of 
Abstract  Expressionism." The  journalist, 
Kay  Larson,  continued:  "The  official 
histories  ignore  it.  Yet  its  importance  in 
retrospect  was  huge. The  Club  was 
home  to  a  rampantly  individualistic 
generation  of  irascibles  who  thought 
ideas  were  worth  fighting  for,  and  who 
brandished  egos  like  closed  fists."^^ 

In  contrast  to  its  early  brilliance,  the 
sculpture  of  the  New  York  School  had 
largely  faded  from  view  by  the  mid- 
1980s.  David  Smith  had  died  in  1965; 
and  as  abstract  expressionist  painting 
was  supplanted  by  Pop  and  minimal 
art,  so  too  a  generation  of  sculptors 
making  abstracted  welded  or 
assembled  sculpture,  with  reference  to 
the  natural  world  or  ancient  myths, 
witnessed  the  sudden  turn  from  their 
aesthetic  and  working  approach.  Not 
until  1984  was  interest  in  the  seminal 
group  resurrected  with  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  exhibition 
TheThird  Dimension,  which  examined 
the  art  of  Smith  and  others  and 
identified  their  work  as  a  source  for 
Louise  Bourgeois,  Louise  Nevelson, 
and  Mark  di  Suvero. 


The  show,  which  was  poorly 
received,  did  not  lead  to  an  awakening 
of  attention  to  Grippe's  work. Tastes 
had  shifted.  In  referring  to  sculpture's 
"puristic  stance,"  a  reviewer  of  the 
Whitney  show  surely  alluded  to  the 
minimalist  constructions  of  Donald 
Judd  and  others,  then  continually 
exhibited,  triumphantly,  at  the  newly 
opened  Dia:  Beacon  and  later  at 
the  Chinati  Foundation  in  Marfa, Texas. 


Flg.4 

Bust  of  Harold 

Rosenberg,  c.  1977 

Terra  cotta, 

11  X  7  X  8  Inches 

Peter  Grippe  Estate 
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Grippe's  final  solo  exhibition  took  place 
in  1991  at  the  Sid  Deutsch  Gallery  in 
New  York,  and  concentrated  on  his 
early  work  of  the  1940s.  Lewis  Kachur 
(Brandeis  '76)  wrote  a  precise,  focused 
appreciation  for  the  accompanying 
brochure.'^ 

In  the  Studio:  Teaching  Method  and 
Sculptural  Practice 

Grippe's  life  was  a  continuum  of 
sculpture  made  in  NewYork — and  later 
in  Provincetown  and  in  Orient, 
Long  Island — and  teaching  pursued 
at  Brandeis. The  best  witnesses  of 
Grippe's  studio  practice  are  his 
accomplished  former  students.  For  the 
current  catalogue,  Michael  Bogdanow, 
Peter  Lipsitt,  and  Mark  Simon — a 
painter/lawyer,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
respectively — generously  contributed 
their  recollections  of  time  spent 
with  Grippe  in  the  sculpture  studio." 

Bogdanow  (Brandeis  '76)  describes  his 
teacher  as  follows:  "Everything  with 
Peter  was  so  integrated.  Conversations 
could  be  about  the  beauty  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  but  might  also  revolve 
around  Dostoyevsky.  One  of  the 
separating  and  defining  features  of 
Peter,  so  broad-based  ...  was  the  sense 
of  making  his  own  choices,  choosing 
his  own  priorities....  I  don't  think  Peter 
really  cared  what  people  thought  about 


the  choices  he  made,  he  wanted  to 
live  his  life  a  certain  way."  Peter  Lipsitt 
(Brandeis  '61)  remembers  Grippe's 
sculpture  class  as  "a  large  family 
of  struggling  siblings,  and  a  biblical 
father"  who  engendered  a  "totally 
engrossing  enthusiasm"  that 
stimulated  him  to  enter  the  art  school 
at  Yale  University.  Simon  (Brandeis  '68), 
today  a  principal  in  the  Centerbrook 
architectural  firm  in  Connecticut, 
an  alumni  leader,  and  architect  of  the 
Shapiro  Admissions  Center,  has 
recently  written  about  his  formative 
years  with  Grippe:  "I  did  lots  of 
figurative  work  with  him,  but  also  did 
some  pre-architectural  massing 
studies — miniature  cities  in  sand-cast 
plaster  and  the  like — as  I  planned 
to  apply  to  graduate  school  in 
architecture.  I  recall  him  regularly 
intoning  'Break  the  box!  Break  the  box!' 
by  which  he  meant  that  we  (our 
society)  had  to  break  away  from 
the  drab,  formulistic  modernism  of  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties." 

The  rebellious  young  Grippe  had 
gravitated  to  the  avant-garde  as  soon 
as  he  reached  NewYork  after  being 
dismissed  from  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
School.  In  later  years,  he  no  doubt 
wished  to  instill  in  his  students  the 
enthusiasm  he  had  felt  at  meeting  the 
adventuresome  emerging  painters 
who  frequented  Atelier  17  The  Fine 
Arts  Department  at  Brandeis  continues 
to  have  a  strong  printmaking  studio 


program,  in  large  part  due  to  Grippe's 
NewYork  experience,  and  his  assigning 
it  priority  in  both  the  curriculum 
and  in  facility  planning.  At  Brandeis, 
he  responded  to  the  intense  energy 
of  young  practitioners,  and  has 
been  remembered  by  colleagues  as 
a  devoted  teacher.'^ 

Many  of  the  artist's  practices  the 
students  describe — his  working 
"blindly"  from  hollow  void  to  outer 
shape,  as  in  the  Hiroshima  series, 
or  the  "gooey  wax"  he  invented  to  coat 
cardboard  for  bronze  casting — have 
an  appeal  today  to  those  interested 
in  themes  of  entropy  or  the  mutability 
of  materials.  Bogdanow  remembers 
that  Grippe's  handling  of  materials  was 
influenced  by  Lipchitz's  example. 
The  older  master  particularly  warned 
Grippe  off  welding — the  newly 
dominant  approach  to  assembled 
sculpture — which  he  saw  as  "too  easy" 
Wayne  Andersen  has  noted:  "Around 
1944,  Grippe  began  working  with 
lost-wax  casting  [in  Space  Figure].  He 
devised  special  means  for  one-piece 
casting  which  combined  aesthetic  and 
technical  needs  with  a  minimum  of 
allowance  for  process,  at  a  time  when 
this  method  had  been  all  but 
abandoned  for  welding.""'  Grippe's 
own  account  of  his  lost-wax  technique 
emphasized  "a  very  interesting" 
beeswax  formula  given  to  him  by  "two 
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old  Italian  craftsmen,"  which  he 
described  as  comprising  "Venetian 
turpentine  ...  a  gooey  substance  ... 
mixed  into  the  wax  formula  — I  was 
able  to  model  to  the  last  detail  which  is 
impossible  with  the  foundry  wax 
because  it  would  stay  soft  right  to  the 
last  palette."" 

In  the  1950s,  other  sculpture  produced 
with  the  oxyacetylene  torch  took 
on  a  sharper  expressionist  tone,  as 
Andersen  has  observed;  "Welded 
sculpture  had  become  a  tour  de  force 
in  craftsmanship,  while  the  themes 
it  translated  into  spiky,  threatening, 
frenetic  forms  were  seen  as  contrived 
to  justify  the  technique  that  produced 
them:  preying  insects,  primordial 
fantasies,  mad  dogs,  apparitions, 
screaming  mothers,  weird  and 
menacing  creatures."'" 

Grippe  remembered  that  he  turned  to 
working  with  cardboard  about  1958. 
He  coated  the  surfaces  with  his  special 
wax  formula,  and  then  cast  the 
maquettes  in  bronze.  He  refers  to  his 
"space  figures"  as  examples  of  this 
process,  and  clarifies  that  "they  may 
look  like  figures  to  you  but  they're  just 
the  space  figures. ...The  spaces  make 
the  figure."'^  This  technique  and  the 
compositional  approach  of  modeling 
forms  across  a  planar  surface  can  be 
found  in  TheThree  Freedoms  of  1962 
(ill.  p.  39),  originally  commissioned  for 
Brandeis'sTheodore  Shapiro  Forum, 


and  in  the  maquette  for  Science,  a  wall        (fig. 5).  Grippe  also  used  this  texture  in 
relief  twenty  feet  long  originally  the  more  formal  institutional  portraits 

planned  for  the  Goldfarb  Library.  of  Marver  Bernstein  and  Irving  Fine. 


Bogdanow  has  related  that  at  the 
Brandeis  sculpture  studio  the  "focus 
was  on  clay,  firing  works  in  the  kiln."  In 
this  work.  Grippe  encouraged  students 
to  "copy  from  the  masters  in 
museums"  and  to  develop  eye-hand 
coordination.  Lipsitt  too  recollects 
Grippe's  emphasis  on  the  manipulation 
of  material:  "Part  of  his  method  of 
teaching  had  to  do  with  application.... 
He  would  apply  pellets — little  pieces  of 
clay,  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  a  penny — 
to  that  exquisite  space  between  the 
portrait  sculpture  and  the  air  around  it. 
Think  of  the  corona  of  the  work,  of  the 
profile  where  form  meets  space  - 
there  Grippe  created  and  encouraged 
a  diffusion  of  form  and  space."  What 
Lipsitt  refers  to  as  "the  corona"  was 
built  in  the  following  way  in  the  studio: 
"Near  the  end  of  the  second  year  he 
instructed  the  class  to  let  loose  in  clay, 
turning  air  surrounding  a  figure  into 
palpable  form  a  la  rock  encasing 
Michelangelo's  Slaves.  In  this  instance, 
our  work  tended  towards  bas  relief  in 
three  dimensions,  cozying  up  to 
Cubism  as  a  notion  of  space."  Grippe 
often  favored  a  pebbly  surface  effect, 
best  exemplified  in  his  bust  of  his  dear 
friend  Dean  Jack  Goldstein  of  1979 


Lipsitt  gives  a  portrayal  of  the 
sculpture  studio  in  the  old  gym  around 
1960:  "Up  to  twelve  squeezed  their 
sculpture  stands  into  a  lino-clad 
classroom  that  served  as  a  studio  in 
the  original  gym  on  campus.  Unless 
there  were  a  nude  model  protected 


Fig.5 

Bust  of  Dean  Jack 

Goldstein,  1979 

Terra  cotta 

Life-size 

Private  collection, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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from  outdoor  eyes  by  a  pull-along 
curtain,  light  streamed  in  through  a 
bank  of  windows  below  which  a  line  of 
radiators  did  double  duty  as  drying 
racks  for  clay  sculpture.  We  most 
always  worked  in  terra  cotta  to  make 
portrait  busts  or  nude  figures,  though 
a  few  dabbled  in  heated,  gooey  wax 
at  times. The  work  was  later  dried, 
stacked,  and  kiln-fired,  either  by  Peter 
or  an  assistant. 

"Once  the  form  of  a  portrait  was  made, 
which  each  student  did,  he  conveyed 
that  you  had  to  somehow  imagine 
the  full  figure  from  all  sides;  keep  away 
from  the  surface,  but  imagine  the 
volume,  imagine  what  happens  in  the 
back  when  facing  the  front. 

"In  the  last  semester  I  made  the  leap  to 
greater  abstraction,  carving  into  an 
imagined  terra-cotta  moon  the  size  of  a 
basketball. This  version  of  the  moon 
included  its  dark  side  a  decade  before 
Apollo  astronauts  would  dare  to 
reach  for  the  real  thing." 

Other  specific  approaches  that 
intrigued  Grippe  were  working  with 
cardboard,  automatism  in  sculptural 
modeling,  and  creating  exterior 
outlines  in  clay  by  pushing  the  material 
out  from  the  center  void  to  emphasize 
a  hollow  core. 


The  automatism  came  about  as  part  of 
Grippe's  "Mephistopheles"  initiative — 
paralleling  his  use  of  automatic 
writing — in  which  he  worked  "blind" 
with  clay. The  artist  details  this  process 
in  an  article  of  1960,  "Enter 
Mephistopheles."^"  The  paper  and 
cardboard  sculptures,  such  as  Untitled 
(Space  Figure)  (n.d.;  fig. 6),  recall  the 
mental  dialogue  he  continued  with 
Cubism  and  Futurism. The  flexibility  of 
the  planes  as  refracted  shapes, 
twisting,  moving  forward  and  back,  is 
well  suited  to  the  material.  Ascending 
Man  (or  Figure  In  IVIovement)  at 
Simmons  College,  installed  in 
1972,  also  incorporates  paper  vectors, 
translated  in  this  instance  into 
laminated  wood. 

Grippe's  indifference  to  the  durability 
of  materials  is  evident  in  his  cardboard 
cast  sculpture.  In  assembling 
cardboard  armatures  for  bronze 
casting,  he  recalls  the  preference  of 
the  avant-garde  (including  Mark 
Rothko)  for  cheap  house  paints,  which 
may  reflect  general  feelings  of 
uncertainty  or  doom  during  the  1950s 
brought  on  by  fears  of  nuclear 
annihilation. The  surfaces  of  these 
works,  such  as  TheThree  Freedoms, 
gives  evidence  of  the  layering  of 
materials  below.  For  the  bronze 
sculpture  Hibakusha  of  1962,  whose 
title  means  "explosion-affected  person," 
Grippe  developed  a  new  technique 


to  convey  "the  moment  of  explosion."^' 
He  described  the  hollowing  out  of  form 
in  the  Hiroshima  project,  to  which  this 
piece  belongs: 

"I  modeled  the  forms  with  plastilene. 
I  had  to  work  in  a  very  cold  place. 
To  make  a  head,  I  would  put  my  hand 
inside  the  hollow  slab  and  draw  out 
the  eyes  and  the  nose  and  all  of  the 
inside  forms.  In  order  to  get  the  feeling 
of  a  bombed-out  person,  I  couldn't 
do  it  realistically.  I  had  to  do  it  blindly, 
like  a  blind  man  would  see,  from  the 
inside....  The  Monument  to  Hiroshima 
is  all  done  from  the  inside....  I  had 
to  work  that  way  because  I  felt  that 
a  bomb  explosion  of  that  sort  has  no 
sight.  Everything  is  blown  to 
smithereens,  there's  no  form,  nothing, 
it's  just  chaos.  And  out  of  that  chaos 
I  decided  to  work  from  the  inside. That 
head  comes  directly  from  the  inside 
of  the  form....  And  you  know  where 
that  came  from?  From  Pompeii. 
They  would  cast  the  imprint  of  those 
figures  immersed  in  volcanic  ash." 

Grippe  was  not  overly  concerned 
with  what  would  last.  As  he  remarked: 
"When  I  began  with  my  Hiroshima 
series,  they  said,  what's  the  sense 
of  working  in  durable  materials,  we're 
going  to  be  blown  to  smithereens 
anyway?  Let's  use  materials  that  are 
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not  really  stable....  I  began  to  work 
In  wood  and  cardboard  and  feeling 
that  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  bronze 
and  all  the  durable  materials.... 
Then  I  devised  a  way  that  they  could 
be  cast."^^ 

The  spirit  of  Grippe's  diverse 
approaches,  including  the  technique  of 
"junk  collage"  that  resurfaced  in  the 
cardboard  reliefs  of  other  artists — such 
as  Robert  Rauschenberg — by  the  early 
1960s,  were  carried  on  by  the  many 
students  who  worked  with  him. 
Bogdanow  avers  that  Peter's  teaching 
method  was  continued  outside  the 
studio  in  his  nonstop  conversation, 
laced  with  tales  of  the  old  days  in  New 
York  ("he  loved  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  fist  fight  with  Jackson  Pollock  in  the 
CedarTavern").^^  Dinners  at  the  Stein 
or  the  Chateau,  and  lunches  where 
students  could  share  a  beer,  were 
favorite  occasions  for  mentoring  and 
encouraging  artistic  production. 

Music  and  Improvisation 

While  living  in  the  Village,  Grippe  once 
stepped  in  for  a  bass  player  and 
startled  the  band  leader  with  an  off-key 
dissonance. ^''  Improvisation  in  music 
was  equivalent  to  process  in  art,  and 
rhythm  and  syncopation  typify  his 
sculpture  from  the  City  series  on.  City 
with  Space  Figures  of  1947  (ill.  p.  8), 
indebted  to  Lipchitz's  famous  totemic 
Figure  of  1926-30  (The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art),  suggests  the  human 


Fig.6 

Untitled  (Space 

Figure),  n.d. 

Cardboard 

Peter  Grippe  Estate 


figure  moving  through  architectural 
planes,  a  motif  that  recurs  in  other 
works.  A  1944  bronze  piece  of  the 
same  title  (ill.  p.  31)  shows  a  harsher 
collision  of  form,  recalling  Alberto 
Giacometti's  Surrealist  sculpture  — both 
his  "space  cages"  and  the  concave 
torso  of  figures  such  as  the  1926 
Spoon  Woman  (Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum). 

Of  Lipchitz  Grippe  said:  "We  were  very 
close  friends  for  many,  many  years. 
It's  as  if  you  were  a  friend  of  Stravinsky 
or  Schonberg,  it  just  sets  you  up  off 
on  your  career.  It  was  just  a  big 
influence.  He  was  my  mentor."^^  Not 
only  was  Grippe  close  with  Lipchitz 
as  he  undertook  his  abstract  pieces  in 
the  1940s,  but  he  invited  the  Lithuanian- 
born  artist  to  collaborate  on  the  21 
Etchings  project  in  1951. 

Grippe's  mention  of  Stravinsky  and 
Schonberg  points  to  his  attraction 
to  music,  best  summed  up  in  his 
sculpture  Musicians  o^  1955  (ill.  p.  35). 


Paired  figures  on  single  pedestals 
"groove"  with  string  and  disc-shaped 
elements,  suggestive  of  a  bass 
and  guitar,  drum  and  horn,  as  their 
rectilinear  hands  strum  parallel  striped 
forms. The  square  plate  faces,  pierced 
with  holes  for  both  eyes  and  the 
occasional  mouth,  look  to  the  left 
and  right  as  if  scanning  an  imaginary 
audience.  In  reference  to  a  similar 
piece.  Pastorale,  the  artist  related 
the  figures  to  musicians  who  played 
on  the  streets  in  front  of  his  studio 
on  13th  Street  or  at  the  jazz  clubs 
he  frequented.^"  Grippe's  love  of  the 
contour  shaping  the  void  is  notable 
in  the  right  musician,  who  holds 
an  instrument-shaped  bar  indicating 
spaces  where  the  bass  should  be. 
The  device  recalls  Picasso's  visual  puns 
on  the  similarities  between  the  body 
and  the  musical  instrument.  Grippe's 
earlier  example  of  the  fusion  of 
instrument  and  body.  The  Cellist 
(ill.  p.  28),  reminds  one  of  the 
importance  music  had  throughout  his 
career. 

Works  in  both  the  City  series,  often 
crafted  in  terra  cotta,  then  cast  in 
bronze,  or  the  later  Musicians,  are 
experimental,  small-scale  forms  placed 
on  top  of  pedestals,  hardly  the  space- 
dominating  sculptural  abstractions  of 
the  next  generation  of  sculptors. These 
pieces  stress  the  improvisational  and 
personal  rather  than  the  monumental 
and  public.  Even  Grippe's  idea  of 
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retaining  the  figure  rather  than  moving 
into  total  abstraction  — expressed  as 
a  credo  to  students— led  him  to  work  at 
a  small  scale.  Humor  and  lively  motion 
assert  the  motif  instead,  as  in  the 
early  Musician  in  IVIovement  of  1941 
(ill.  p.  30).  In  this  work  the  figure, 
spatially  shattered  to  engage  in  all 
directions  from  its  core,  reverberates 
with  imagined  sonic  pleasure. 

Bogdanow  recalls  Grippe's  focus  on 
"abstract  musical  shapes,  lots  derived 
from  jazz  concerts,  tons  of  musical 
images  interrelated."  When  it  came 
time  to  conceive  a  sculpture  for  the 
new  Slosberg  Music  Building  at 
Brandeis,  Grippe  planned  to  create 
a  group  of  musicians  (though,  as 
he  later  reported,  the  motif  "was  too 
extreme  for  their  taste  and  they 
didn't  give  me  the  money  to  cast  it")." 

In  Musicians,  rectangular  forms  are 
distilled  into  figures.  In  City  Music  of 
1945  (ill.  p.  33),  an  earlier  version 
of  a  musical  theme  from  the  City  series, 
the  best-known  example  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
a  series  of  blocky  units  form  an  open 
compilation  of  moving  forms.  In 
1984,  Grippe  remarked  that  an  Israeli- 
Canadian  had  "built  the  city."  A  close 
look  at  photographs  of  Moshe  Safdie's 
Habitat  '67  at  Montreal  Expo  '67  (fig. 7) 
reveals  extraordinarily  close  parallels 
with  Grippe's  punctuated  cubes.  Safdie 


Fig.7 

Moshe  Safdie  (architect) 
Habitat  '67,  Montreal 
Photograph  by  Timothy  Hursley 


created  innovative  prefabricated 
housing  units  for  the  Expo  Island — each 
with  its  own  roof  garden — composed 
of  blocks  that  move  up  and  over  a 
grid,  often  suspended  over  open  space 
that  allows  light  into  the  lower  stories. 
There  is  a  remarkable  affinity  between 
the  works  of  the  two  creators. 

By  the  mid-1960s.  Grippe  was  well 
established.  He  had  been  invited  to  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  had 
exhibited  his  work  with  that  of  other 
fellows  there,  and  had  received  a 
Guggenheim.  A  favorable  notice  of 
his  Cardplayers  appeared  in  Art 
News,^"  and  in  1965  he  made  the 
related  Roman  Table  (ill.  p.  38  ),  which 
shows  the  paired  grouping  he  had 
developed  in  Musicians. 

TheThree  Freedoms 

At  Brandeis,  Grippe's  most  significant 
installed  piece  is  a  rectilinear  bas-relief, 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  larger-than- 
lifesize  human  figure,  called  ThieThiree 
Freedoms  (1962;  ill.  p.  39);  it  stands 
today  in  front  of  the  Shapiro 
Admissions  Center. True  to  Grippe's 
history  of  innovation,  the  work  treats  a 
serious  theme  with  the  mischief 
of  a  Cubist-derived  vocabulary,  the 
artist  working  with  newly  improvised, 
impermanent  materials  to  achieve 
a  lasting  bronze  relief.  It  is  a  sculptural 
statement  that  achieves  a  balance 
of  contradictions. 


While  Grippe  plunged  into  the  world 
of  teaching  at  Brandeis,  he  was 
repeatedly  awarded  commissions  by 
the  university  to  produce  works  such 
as  the  portrait  busts  of  President 
Marver  Bernstein  and  the  composer 
Irving  Fine. Though  lack  of  funding  or 
volition  meant  that  neither  the  railing/ 
relief  proposed  for  the  Goldfarb  Library 
nor  the  casting  of  the  Musicians 
sculpture  for  Slosberg  materialized,  in 
1961  he  was  asked  to  make  a  sculpture 
for  the  Theodore  Shapiro  Forum. 
Dedicated  as  an  American  Civilization 
Center,  this  hall  was  named  after  a 
New  York  philanthropist  who  founded 
the  Dutch  Masters  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company. The  overarching  goals  were 
ambitious:  the  original  forum  (today 
the  lecture  hall  in  the  Olin-Sang 
building)  was  modeled  after  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  United  Nations  Building, 
and  similarly  furnished  with  tiers  of 
curving  tables  and  chairs  (replaced 
in  the  summer  of  2005).  Grippe's 
work,  like  the  hall,  was  meant  to  affirm 
the  expression  of  the  freedoms 
of  American  life,  and  more  specifically, 
of  Brandeis  University:  "to  speak 
freely,  to  question  openly,  to  differ 
without  fear."^^ 

The  sculpture  demonstrates  a  range  of 

Grippe's  inventive  notions  about 
materials.  Its  surface  presents  a  collage 
effect,  with  panels  of  material — 
whether  dipped  in  wax  or  made  of 
cardboard — translated  into  a  single 
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thin  sheet  of  bronze. Though  the  piece 
was  dedicated  in  1961,  Grippe  later 
recalled  that  his  experimentation 
emerged  from  the  collages  he  began 
making  as  early  as  1958,  first  in 
cardboard.^" 

In  TheThree  Freedoms,  the  elements 
of  face  and  body  are  dispersed  over 
the  plane:  the  eyes  are  uneven  almond 
shapes,  the  nose  is  both  an  angle 
appearing  to  project  from  the  body  and 
a  flat  outline  ending  in  a  double 
circle  signifying  nostrils — a  humorous 
deconstruction  floating  above  the 
subtle  relief  of  the  mouth.  The  left  arm 
is  a  three-dimensional  attachment, 
whereas  the  right  arm,  with  palm  open, 
is  a  low  relief. The  rectangle  of  the 
body  forms  a  slightly  curved  concave 
plane,  supported  by  short  legs  and  feet. 

The  face  and  hands  are  used 
expressively.  Eyes  and  mouth  suggest 
sight  and  speech,  evoking  the 
notion  of  observation  and  the  phrase 
"to  speak  freely." The  hands  offer  a 
gesture  of  exception  (being  raised), 
and  acceptance  (with  the  palm  open), 
embodying  "to  question  ...  and  to 
differ  without  fear."  The  mood  is  one 
of  seriousness  balanced  with  whimsy. 
It  again  reminds  one  of  Grippe's  old 
Cubist  affiliation;  within  the  matrix 
of  fragmented  bodies,  the  human  gaze 


seems  to  flicker  in  and  out — presence 
is  both  immanent  and  elusive. The 
materials  layered  on  the  large 
rectangle  also  recall  the  multi-textured 
relief  paintings  of  Paul  Klee,  who 
likewise  worked  on  plaster-drenched 
panels  of  fabric. The  Swiss  master 
too  approached  serious  themes  with 
wit  and  levity. 

TheThree  Freedomswas  originally 
installed  near  the  old  entrance  to  Olin- 
Sang,  facing  an  interior  quadrangle 
between  the  Golding,  Shiffman,  and 
Rabb  buildings.  It  now  accents  the 
main  walkway  to  the  Shapiro 
Admissions  Center,  a  structure 
renovated  by  Grippe's  former  student 
Mark  Simon.  Simon  chose  to  have  the 
Grippe  sculpture  moved  to  the  front  of 
the  building,  a  subtle  change  that 
revivifies  the  piece  and  honors  the 
memory  of  his  former  professor. 

Grippe's  career  thus  offers  a  window 
into  the  early  history  of  Brandeis 
and  demonstrates  its  aspirations 
to  engage  some  of  the  boldest  young 
practitioners  of  the  visual  arts  in 
an  academic  setting.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  research  on  his  generation's 
production  has  received  scant 
attention  in  succeeding  years. Through 
many  professional  frustrations. 
Grippe's  experimental  body  of  work 
signals  to  us  today  the  innovation  of 
postwar  American  sculpture. 


Grippe's  was  a  life  that  balanced  the 

transient  achievements  of  the  studio, 

the  everydayness  of  which  can 

be  an  enduring  labor,  but  ultimately 

disappears,  coming  to  reside  in 

the  achievements  of  others,  the  many 

students  who  found  a  life  direction 

from  his  efforts.  As  Bogdanow 

expressed  it:  "Peter  truly  believed  that 

great  art  was  an  interrelation  between 

literature  and  the  arts;  [but]  Grippe 

affected  me  most  by  his  commitment 

to  freedom  of  thought,  perhaps  at 

the  expense  of  greater  fame, 

of  greater  notice  from  the  galleries." 

Just  as  Grippe  speaks  to  a  later 
generation  more  clearly  than  to  his 
immediate  predecessors  — the  Pop 
artists  and  minimalists  — his 
commitment  was  to  an  art  that  moved 
forward,  without  stripping  form  of 
its  meaning,  that  is  to  say,  of  reference 
to  "humanity,  to  life  itself."  At  Brandeis, 
future  students  and  scholars  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  Grippe's 
commitment  to  make  sculpture  and 
etchings  devoted  to  the  social  issues 
of  his  times — statements  against 
nuclear  war  and  totalitarian  thought. 
His  contrarian  impulse  was  to  run 
against  the  grain  of  pure  abstraction 
and  monumental  form  dominant 
in  his  times. 
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